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The  great  influence  caused  by  the  war  upon  the  world  commerce 
has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  various  industries  in  Goteborg  and 
throughout  this  consular  district.  Being  adjacent  to  the  war  zone, 
and  by  reason  of  its  oversea  connections  brought  in  close  contact  with 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  it  is  natural  that  such  influences 
should  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  the  principal  seaport  and  import  trade  center  of  Sweden.  While 
the  general  result  has  been  unfavorable,  the  cost  of  living  increased 
out  of  all  proportion,  trade  conditions  disturbed  and  trade  con- 
nections severed,  and  foreign  commerce  hemmed  on  all  sides,  new 
conditions  have  been  created  and  commercial  activity  has  been  stimu- 
lated in  an  unparalleled  degree  through  the  many  new  opportunities. 

Difficulties  Regarding  the  Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade  especially  has  met  difficulties;  embargoes  against 
exports  have  multiplied,  the  Government  taking  precautionary  meas- 
ures against  a  possible  shortage  in  provisions  and  necessary  material 
for  domestic  consumption  and  industrial  development. 

New  markets  have  on  the  one  hand  opened  for  products  whose  ex- 
port heretofore  has  been  inconsiderable,  and  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
ports reduced  and  markets  closed  for  some  of  Sweden's  chief  articles 
of  manufacture.  Owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  high 
rate  of  exchange,  and  economic  depression  in  Russia,  the  export  of 
agricultural  machinery,  petroleum  motors,  and  telephone  instru- 
ments from  Sweden  to  that  country  has  decreased  to  such  extent  that 
certain  industrial  concerns  depending  on  such  market  have  found  it 
necessary  to  retrench. 

Condition  of  the  Industries. 

The  industrial  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  mos-t  dis- 
couraging, as  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  had  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  industrial  stagnation  that  followed  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  The  apparent  stagnation  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  more  enterprising  from  operating  their  plants  in  the  face 
of  almost  hopeless  conditions,  and  such  pluck  and  enterprise  gave 
inspiration  to  others,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  conditions  were 
seemingly  reversed  from  stagnation  to  an  industrial  boom,  and  or- 
ders for  immediate  delivery  had  to  be  refused  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor. 
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Tlie  immediate  cause  for  this  reversal  of  conditions  Avas  that  the 
stock  had  been  reduced  during  the  stagnation  period  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and  when  orders  began  to  pour  in  from  abroad, 
mostly  from  belligerent  countries  for  machinery  and  component 
parts,  the  factories  were  again  in  operation  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  situation  that  confronted  the  manufacturers  was  rather  unusual, 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sharp  competition  and  close  margins 
when  entering  new  markets,  notably  from  German  manufacturers, 
and  were  suddenly  sought  by  foreign  customers  who  wanted  their 
orders  filled  with  the  greatest  possible  haste. 

Shortage  of  Raw  Materials — Increased  Prices. 

Prices  changed  and  advanced  from  day  to  day,  and  the  mills  were 
running  to  their  full  capacity.  Then  reaction  suddenly  set  in;  the 
factories  were  unable  to  obtain  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  and  tin — 
metals  that  were  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
tools — except  through  licenses  and  permits  by  belligerent  nations; 
and  later,  when  the  import  of  materials  of  lesser  importance,  such 
as  celluloid,  emery,  hardwoods,  leather  belting,  oils,  rubber,  etc., 
were  added  to  the  list  of  contraband  articles,  the  industrial  situation 
became  critical. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  and  half-finished  prod- 
ucts, in  many  cases  quadrupled,  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  fijiished  article.  Manufacturing  concerns  that  Avere 
dependent  on  coal,  for  fuel  had  to  contend  w^ith  steadily  increasing 
prices  for  motive  power,  which  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, while  those  equipped  with  hydroelectric  power  Avere  able 
to  turn  out  the  same  article  and  realize  a  fair  profit  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  motive  poAver. 

In  most  cases  industrial  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
current  articles  have  been  able  to  advance  prices  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  production  and  CA^en  show  profits;  this  is  particularly  true 
as  to  shipyards  and  electrical  establishments,  but  for  many  industries, 
such  as  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  textile  goods, 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  has  brought  losses. 

Shipbuilding  and  Shipping — Freight  Rates. 

No  other  industry  has  prospered  in  the  same  degree  as  shipbuild- 
ing and  shipping.  The  imprecedentcd  demand  for  tonnage  has  placed 
almost  unlimited  contracts  with  shipyards  for  ncAV  A-essels  at  practi- 
cally their  OAvn  figures,  and  shipyards  that  of  late  years  were  com- 
pelled to  take  contracts  at  unremunerative  prices  are  noAV  filled  with 
contracts  and  even  British  firms  have  placed  orders  Avith  local  ship- 
yards. According  to  all  indications  the  shipbuilding  industry  is 
facing  a  long  and  prosperous  era,  as  the  loss  of  tonnage  due  to  the 
war  will  require  years  to  replace. 

OAving  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  merchant  fleet  of 
the  Avorld  is  not  available  for  the  general  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, the  demand  is  so  great  that  freight  rates  reached  record 
figures  during  1915.  There  were  undoubtedly  just  reasons  for  a 
sharp  advance  over  normal  rates  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
and  supplies,  increase  in  Avagos,  Avar  insurance,  and  delayed  voyages, 
but  speculation  in  ship  shares  and  the  large  advance  in  all  kinds  of 
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shipping  stock  has  undoubtedly  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
toward  the  high  cost  of  food  products  and  fuel. 

^^^hen  the  demand  became  general  for  Government  intervention 
to  regulate  freight  rates,  shipowners  agreed  to  make  voluntary 
contribution  of  one  crown  (26.8  cents)  per  registered  ton  for  all 
vessels  over  300  tons  to  cover  the  difference  of  fieight  estimates  and 
the  freight  actually  paid  by  the  Food  Conmiission  for  food  supplies 
imported. 

Coal  rates  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  have  not  been 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  that  have  obtained  elsewhere,  because  only 
a  limited  amount  of  British  coal  could  be  obtained.  A  few  cargoes 
of  coal  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  wiiich  cost  40  to  42 
shillings  ($9.73  to  $10.22)  per  ton  in  freight.  In  other  words,  the 
freight  alone  amounted  to  more  than  twice  as  much  per  ton  as  the 
average  cost  per  ton  for  coal  delivered  to  the  Swedish  railways  c.  i.  f. 
Swedish  ports  in  the  spring  of  1914, 

Changes  in  the  Swedish  Merchant  Marine. 

The  prevailing  high  ocean  rates  and  the  speculation  in  shipping 
stock  led  to  manj^  transactions  in  the  tonnage  of  the  Swedish  mer- 
chant marine  during  1915.  According  to  statistics  available  the 
following  changes  have  taken  place : 


Vessels. 

Number. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Ves.sels. 

Number. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

BUILT  OR  PURCHASED. 

Steamers: 

Built  in  Sweden 

21 
33 

2r>,  351 
57, 240 

LOST,  SOLD,  OR  CONDEMNED. 

Steamers: 

Sold  to  foreign  countries . . 
Wrecked 

61 

15 

8 

20 

83,078 
21  396 

Purchased  abroad 

Disappeared  with  crew . . . 
Lost  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Total 

15,944 
28, 339 

Total           

54 

83,591 

17 

1 

1,2.53 
3, 7-15 

104 

14S  7.=;7 

Motor  vessels: 
Lost 

Purchased  abroad 

.     3 

256 

Total 

18 

4,998 

Sailing  vessels: 

FJold  to  foreign  countries . . 
Wrecked 

33 
13 
22 

7 

Railing  vessels: 

Built  In  Sweden 

12 
21 

1,054 
16,765 

9,471 
2,583 
2  553 

Purchased  abroad 

Condemned 

Lost  as  a  result  of  war 

Total 

2,011 

Total 

33 

17,819 

75 

16,618 

Total  built  or  purchased 

105 

106, 408 

Total  lost,  sold,  or  con- 
demned   

182 

165  631 

The  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  Swedish  vessels  was  77,  of  a 
total  of  59,223  gross  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  lost  was  large. 
More  than  200  were  reported  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  22  lost  their  lives 
in  other  ways.  The  decrease  in  the  tonnage  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  however,  as  some  30,000  tons  of  new  ve.ssels  built  in  Sweden 
replaced  old  vessels  that  were  sold,  and  the  shipyards  have  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  45,000  new  tonnage  during  the  present  year.  On 
the  whole  the  shipping  industry  is  expanding.  The  domestic  output 
of  small  craft  in  this  consular  district  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  a 
new  shipyard  is  now  under  construction  at  Landskrona. 
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Interruption  to  Shipping  with  British  Ports, 

111  the  early  months  of  the  war  shipping  connections  between  Gote- 
borg  and  British  ports  were  interrupted  and  some  lines  abandoned, 
the  remainder  ones  maintaining  irregular  service.  This  interruption 
has  been  disastrous  to  trade,  and  this  condition  was  immediately 
improved  upon  by  Danish  and  Norwegian  lines.  Avhich  have  main- 
tained a  regidar  service  throughout.  The  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed both  by  the  press  and  in  public,  and  the  sentiment  is  strong 
that  the  former  service  between  Goteborg  and  British  ports  should 
not  only  be  restored  but  increased  to  a  daily  service,  and  this  move- 
ment appears  to  have  been  successful.  By  a  recent  consolidation  of 
the  principal  steamship  companies  in  Goteborg — namely,  the  Swedish 
Lloyd,  the  Thule,  Swithoid,  and  Brostr0ni  lines,  comprising  52 
steamers,  with  8  now  under  construction — traffic  will  be  resumed  to 
all  points  maintained  before  the  war.  Daily  service  w^ill  be  estab- 
lished between  (joteborg  and  British  ports  leaving  this  port  daily  but 
alternating  between  Hull,  Newcastle,  hikJl  presumablv  also  to  include 
Liverj^ool  and  Manchester.  The  chambers  of  commerce  are  strongly 
advocating  it,  and  a  Government  subsidy  is  practically  assured. 

Vessels  Entering  and  Clearing  Goteborg. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  nationality  of  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Goteborg  during  1913,  1914,  and  1915 : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Nationality. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Swedish 

Number. 
3,186 
699 
180 
69 
17 
205 

Number. 
2,914 

f:61 

283 
01 
14 

131 
2 

Number. 

3,392 

583 

393 

27-9 

53 

42 

9 

Spanish 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 
2 

Danish 

Russl.in 

Portuguese 

5 

3 

2 

Norwegian 

1 

German 

Argentine 

1 

1 

1 

Dutch 

Belgian 

British 

Total 

A  merican 

4,362 

3,971 

4  756 

There  were  77  vessels  that  left  Goteborg  in  1915,  bound  for  the 
United  States,  either  for  the  Atlantic  or  for  the  Pacific  ports  via 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Condition  of  the  Iron  Industry. 

The  iron  industry  had  a  profitable  year  and  succeeded  in  over- 
coming some  of  the  difficulties  relative  to  operation  and  exportation 
as  a  result  of  the  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The  following  table 
shows  the  production  and  exports  of  iron  during  1913,  Avhen  con- 
ditions were  normal,  compared  with  the  succeeding  two  years: 


Kind. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Malleahlo  iron 

PEODUCED. 

Tons. 
743, 700 
730, 300 

6, 440. 000 

Ton.i. 
613,900 
633,100 

4.6S1.000 

Tons. 

708,000 

767,000 

5,994,000 
275,500 

Pig  iron 

Iron  oro 

EXPORTED. 

Malleable  iron 

2S7, 2tl0       200, 900 
207,  .500        175.400 

Pigiron 

302,000 

' 
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The  fipnires  both  for  production  and  export  of  pig  iron  show 
increase  in  1915  over  previous  years,  but  no  statistics  are  available 
for  the  production  of  iron  ore.  There  is  said  to  be  a  good  demand 
from  abroad  for  Swedish  iron,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  neither  the  Swedish  exporters  nor  the  foreign  buyers  are  anx- 
ious to  enter  into  contracts  for  deliveries  at  any  distant  date. 

The  Timber  Trade. 

The  lumber  industry  is  of  minor  importance  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict as  compared  with  the  northern  provinces  and  the  Baltic  ports, 
but  as  the  same  conditions  apply  here,  the  following  quotation  is 
given  in  part  from  a  review  of  the  lumber  trade  published  in  AfFars- 
varlden,  under  date  of  February  9,  1916 : 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  wood  goods  could  be  sold  at  once  in  Great 
Britain  if  the  question  of  the  terms  of  payment  in  contracts  could  be  satis- 
factorily settled.  When  the  situation  is  thoroughly  sifted,  there  appear  to  be 
two  main  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  business.  First,  the  .shippers  wish 
to  make  definite  contracts  with  a  drawal  date,  so  that  in  the  event  of  boats  to 
take  off  the  goods  not  being  chartered,  from  whatever  cause,  payment  shall  be 
made.  Second,  sellers  also  wish  that  when  shipment  is  made,  payment  shall 
be  made  against  documents  in  the  usual  way  and  not  subject  to  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  vessel.  The  second  point  could,  we  think,  be  arranged  in  several 
ways ;  it  could  be  agreed,  for  instance,  that  the  documents  should  not  be  pre- 
sented until  the  ship  arrived,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  would  only  mean 
the  delay  of  a  day  or  two ;  or,  the  money  could  be  deposited  with  the  shipper's 
agents  in  England  pending  safe  arrival,  it  being  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the 
Swedish  State  Commission  undertakes  the  war  insurance.  But  the  first  point 
is  really  a  troublesome  one.  Both  sellers  and  buyers  f^ar  that  tonnage  will  be 
very  short  in  the  near  future  for  all  trades,  even  more  so  than  it  was  last  sea- 
son. If,  therefore,  boats  should  be  so  scarce  that  the  supply  of  neutral  vessels 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  export  of  wood  from  Sweden — a  contingency 
which  must  be  faced — who  is  to  suffer,  the  buyer  or  the  seller?  There  is  no 
compromise  on  this  question,  except  that  of  part  payment,  but  even  this  does 
not  appeal  to  English  firms,  as  they  would  rather  not  purchase  at  all  or  pay 
more  for  their  wood  from  America  and  make  smaller  profits  than  allow  their 
money  to  remain  idle  these  times. 

With  regard  to  prices,  these  are  always  rising,  and  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  splendid  figures  when  they  know  that  they  will  only  have  to  part  with 
their  money  in  exchange  for  the  goods.  There  is  a  rise  of  nearly  20  shillings 
per  standard  since  prices  were  first  quoted  for  191G  shipments.  For  3  by  9 
inch  red  and  white  deals  £15  are  offered. 

The  market  for  mechanical  pulp  is  now  very  firm  and  moist  pulp  is  quoted 
at  51  to  52  crowns  (.$13.66  to  $13.93)  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  West  Coast  port,  including 
n gent's  commission.  Dry  pulp  is  quoted  at  115  to  118  crowns  (.$30.82  to 
§31.62)  per  ton,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  export  prohibition  ou 
cellulose  will  stimulate  the  sales  of  mechanical  pulp. 

Farming  Conditions. 

Regarding  the  agricultural  industry,  the  same  publication  said  in 
part: 

The  crisis  in  the  agricultural  industry  has  not  been  without  good  results,  as 
it  has  increased  the  efforts  to  make  the  soil  yield  more  and  make  us  less 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries.  Experiments  for  domestic  production  of 
necessary  fertilizers  have  been  successful. 

Whatever  effect  the  present  crisis  will  have  on  agriculture  it  is 
practically  certain  to  occasion  radical  changes,  for  the  present  at 
least,  with  reference  to  stock  raising.  A  number  of  the  leading  farmers 
throughout  this  district  have  disposed  of  then-  stock  of  cattle  and  are 
conducting  experimental  farming  minus  st(;ck;  the  high  price  of 
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stock  feed  has  made  cattle  raising  and  dairying  profitless  even  at  the 
existing  high  prices  for  dairy  products. 

Increased  Output  of  Coal. 

The  output  of  coal  at  the  Billesholm  mines  in  this  district  in  1915 
amounted  to  408,200  tons,  as  against  3GC,G00  tons  in  1914.  Prepara- 
tions are  under  Avay  to  extend  the  operations  so  that  the  output 
during  the  present  year  may  be  increased  to  450,000  tons.  The  coal 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  used  at  factories,  on  railroads,  and  for 
fuel  in  private  homes,  and  is  said  to  equal  in  grade  imported  coal. 

The  present  high  freight  rates  and  consequently  expensive  fuel 
has  given  an  impetus  to  coal  mining  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Billes- 
holm mines  will  require  two  years  to  fill  their  present  orders  at  the 
present  rate  of  output.  But  even  with  th-e  contemplated  increased 
yield  they  can  only  supply  a  small  percentage  of  the  quantity 
needed,  and  the  remainder  must  be  imported,  as  Sweden  uses  about 
4,900,000  tons  annually. 

Substitutes  for  Coal  and  Gasoline. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  peat  with  a  view  to  producing 
fuel  that  could  compete  with  and  eventually  replace  coal.  As  tlie 
latter  is  now  selling  at  $10  per  ton  and  more,  the  question  of  pro- 
ducing cheaper  fuel  has  become  actual.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
factory  in  southern  Sweden  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  peat  fuel, 
which  is  adapted  for  industrial  purposes,  and  State  aid  amomiting 
to  500,000  crowns  ($134,000)  has  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline, 
as  well  as  the  present  high  price  of  that  article,  naphthaline,  benzole, 
alcohol,  raw  and  shale  oils  have  been  considered  as  possible  substi- 
tutes. Neither  benzole  nor  naphthaline  can  be  produced  without 
coal  as  raw  material,  however,  and  although  there  are  vast  deposits 
of  shale  in  Sweden  and  considerable  quantities  could  be  produced,  the 
fact  that  it  contains  but  a  small  per  cent  of  oil  would  make  it  an  ex- 
pensive substitute  at  best. 

Alcohol  that  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  at  mills  producmg  chemi- 
cal wood  pulp  is  undoubtedly  best  adapted  as  a  suitable  substitute 
for  gasoline,  and  motors  specially  constructed  for  alcohol  fuel  can 
be  operated  effectively  and  economically.  The  utilization  of  Avater 
power  and  the  solution  of  the  fuel  question  are  among  the  most 
important  domestic  problems  that  are  pending  and  that  must  be 
solved,  but  it  will  require  time  for  experiments  and  capital  for  their 
realization. 
Use  of  Water  Power. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  fuel  question  is  the  future  utilization 
of  Avaterfalls.  It  is  estimated  that  the  waterfalls  in  Sweden  repre- 
sent 5,000,000  turbine  horsepower,  whereof  less  than  1,000,000  are 
at  present  being  utilized.  The  iron  industry  makes  use  of  250,000 
horsepower;  the  lumber  industry,  2G0,000;  textile  factories,  40,000; 
and  plants  for  the  distribution  of  electric  energy,  with  about  3,000 
miles  of  power  transmission  lines,  415,000.  Power  plants  using  fuel 
represent  about  400,000  horsepower.  About  50  per  cent  of  all  manu- 
factured products  are  made  at  factories  using  water  power. 
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The  present  experience  with  scarce  and  expensive  fuel  will  not  be 
without  its  benefits,  as  it  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  toward  a  gen- 
eral utilization  of  electricit}^  for  all  purposes,  and  already  the  ques- 
tion of  constructing  cooperative  water-power  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  suppl3'ing  heat,  as  well  as  light  and  power,  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed and  gaining  public  favor.  The  general  plan  is  to  erect  plants 
throughout  the  country  with  sufficient  radius  to  place  the  use  of 
electricit}^  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  great  surplus  of  water 
power  could,  if  properly  distributed,  practically  serve  the  people 
of  the  entire  country.  The  Royal  Waterfall  Commission  has  esti- 
mated the  necessary  extension  of  tlie  Trollhatte  power  station  will 
require  an  appropriation  by  the  Riksdag  of  1,100,000  crowns  ($294,- 
800),  of  Avhich  800,000  crowns  are  to  be  made  available  in  1917  for 
further  installation  of  uniform  machineiy  and  additional  supply 
canal. 

Difficulties  of  the  Textile  Industry. 

With  practically  all  competition  removed  from  the  domestic 
market,  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  were  in  a  fair  way  to  enjoy 
prosperity  in  the  same  degree  that  other  industries  have,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  raw  material  in  the  first  place  and  the  subsequent 
prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  all  yarn,  cloth,  and  clothing 
wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  the  difficulty  was  two-fold — uncertainty  as 
to  import  of  raw  materials  and  embargo  against  the  export  of  manu- 
factured products. 

Increased  Demand  for  Fish  and  Products. 

While  the  sea  fisheries  in  other  regions  have  been  disturbed  and 
in  places  totally  abandoned  on  account  of  the  war,  conditions  affect- 
ing this  consular  district  may  be  said  to  have  been  normal,  except 
as  to  the  North  Sea  mackerel  fisheries.  The  increased  demand  from 
foreign  countries,  particularly  from  Germany,  for  fish  products  sent 
prices  upward  to  double  and  three  times  the  usual  figures. 

The  herring  fisheries  set  a  new  record  as  regards  value  in  1915; 
the  total  herring  catch  amounted  to  380,000  barrels,  valued  at 
6,000,000  crowns  ($1,608,000),  which  is  over  2,000,000  crowns  more 
than  in  any  previous  year,  although  the  record  year  of  1910-11  was 
698,238  barrels,  valued  at  3,065,000  crowns  ($982,220),  and  that  of 
1912-13,  the  second  best  season  on  record,  663,000  barrels,  valued  at 
3.600,000  crowns  ($964,800). 

There  were  50  vessels  engaged  in  the  trawling  fleet  in  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Goteborg  in  1915  and  the  catch  aggregated  110,000  cases, 
valued  at  60  crowns  ($16.08)  per  case,  or  a  total  of  660,000  crowns 
($176,880). 

Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things  the  North  Sea  mackerel 
fisheries  were  the  least  productive  of  any,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fish- 
ing grounds  are  largely  in  the  war  zone.  During  the  season  of  1915 
there  were  143  fishing  vessels  engaged,  and  the  catch  aggregated  only 
9,316  barrels,  as  against  420  vessels  and  35,108  barrels  in  1914. 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Exchange  rates  reflect  pretty  accurately  the  movement  of  com- 
merce between  countries.    The  exchange  rates  at  Goteborg  on  London 
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and  Xe\v  York  were  abnormnlly  high  at  the  beginning  of  1915. 
The  highest  ])oint  wuh  reached  in  March,  when  New  York  exchange 
rates  were  9]  per  cent  above  par.  The  highest  and  lowest  rate  on 
Lontlon,  Hamburg,  and  New  York  for  each  month  of  1915  is  given 
below.  The  exchange  on  London  is  quoted  in  crowns  per  pound 
sterling,  on  Hamburg  in  crowns  per  100  marks,  and  on  New  York 
in  crowns  per  dollar. 


1915 

London. 

Hamhurf;. 

New 

York. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

January 

19.45 
19.50 
19.60 
19.10 

IS.  .55 

18.  2:0 

IS.  ,55 
IS.  30 
18.13 
18.  OG 
17.50 
17.60 

19.35 
19.40 
19.10 
18.50 
18.25 
18.10 
IS.  15 
18.15 
18.07 
17.50 
16.83 
13.45 

87.75 
87.40 
84.75 
82. 00 
80.00 
78. 60 
80.50 
78-  85 
79. 75 
79.10 
77.25 
72.00 

87.25 
84.00 
82.00 
79.00 
78. 20 
77.10 
77.00 
78.30 
78. 45 
77.10 
71.30 
68.25 

4.01 

4.00 

4.11 

3.97 

3.86 

3.81 

3.91 

.3.90 

3.95 

3. 82.', 

3.79" 

3.72 

4.00 

4.01 

March 

3.98 

\pril     

3.86 

May  

3.81 

June  

3.78 

July 

3,80 

3.84 

September 

3.81 

Oct  obcr 

3.79 

November 

3.59 

December 

3,49 

1914 

19.35 

18.17 

89.35 

84.50 

3.97 

3.75 

Par 

18.15 

88-  8') 

3. 

73 

According  to  annual  reports  issued  from  banking  institutions,  the 
year  1915  was  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Fluctuations  in  foreign 
exchange  I'ates  were  never  so  great,  sometimes  favorable  and  at  other 
times  quite  the  reverse,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  as  3^et  whether  or  not  exports  for  1915 
will  show  a  surplus,  although  the  foreign  balance  sheets  in  the  banks 
indicate  that  there  will  be.  Industries  have  on  the  whole  been  kept 
in  operation  and  some  few  show  record  transactions.  Labor  condi- 
tions were  generally  good,  excepting  the  granite  industry,  which  is 
suffering  from  depression. 

Trade  of  Certain  Countries  with  Sweden. 

The  latest  statistics  available  .showing  the  commerce  of  Sweden  by 
countries  are  for  1914.  The  imports  duriuir  that  year  were  valued  at 
$194,811,159  and  exports  $20r).991,159. 

The  follov>ing  table,  covering  imports  and  exports  by  countries  of 
practically  all  of  Sweden's  commerce,  shows  a  decrease  in  imports 
as  compared  with  1913  for  all  countries  except  Norway  and  the 
United  States,  and  a  decrease  in  exports  from  Sweden  to  the  same 
coimtries,  except  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States: 


Coimtrv. 


Great  TJrilain 

Germany 

Denmark 

United  Ptates 

Norway 

France" 

Kiis.sia 

Netherlands . . 


Imports  from. 


1913 


$5o,  422, 400 
77. 693, 200 
11,391,000 
20, 528, 800 
0,941,200 
9, 460, 400 
7, 852, 400 
5,601,200 


1914 


$49, 258, 400 

63, 9!  ■1,800 

13,828,800 

20, 930, 800 

7,  772,  (KIO 

7, 745, 200 

3, 939, 600 

5,172,400 


Exports  to. 


1913 


J63, 757, 200 
47,998.800 
18,947,600 
9, 219, 200 
14,472,000 
17,768,400 
8,415,200 
5,145,600 


1914 


$69, 224, 400 
46,  846, 400 
19, 537, 200 
11,041,600 
13, 105, 200 
8, 763, 600 
8,334,800 
5,011,600 
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For  the  first  time  since  1909  Great  Britain  led  in  the  trade  of 
Sweden,  (.Termany  being  second. 

Tlie  increase  in  imports  from  Norway  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a  period  of  depression  and  decreased  exports  from  every  other 
country  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  were  limited 
during  the  last  part  of  1914  from  belligerent  states  by  embargoes, 
lack  of  tonnage,  and  interruption  of  existing  transportation  facilities, 
Avhile  exports  from  Norway  and  the  United  States  were  not  ham- 
pered in  the  same  degree. 

Trade  opportunities  Avere  never  so  favorable  nor  so  l)eset  with 
difliculties  as  at  present,  when  the  market  here  for  American  provi- 
sions, manufactured  articles,  and  raw  materials  is  limited  only  by 
the  country's  needs.  While  it  is  true  that  present  trade  conditions 
are  not  normal,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  favorable  time  to  establish 
new^  trade  connections. 

Exports  from  Goteborg  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Goteborg  to  the  United  States  decreased 
from  ^5,()ll.;n4  in  1914  to  $4,068,415  in  1915.  The  principal  de- 
creases Avere  in  mackerel, $245,7(50;  matches,  $92,723;  wra])ping  paper, 
$194,940;  and  Avood  pulp,  $1,655,051.  The  only  increase  of  impor- 
tance Avas  ball  bearings,  $088,797. 

The  decrease  in  the  mackerel  export  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  North  Sea  mackerel  fisheries  in  1914. 
The  decrease  in  the  export  of  matches  was  due  to  several  causes — dif- 
ficulty in  importing  raw  materials,  such  as  aspen  Avood,  phosphorus, 
paraffin,  etc.,  decrease  in  production  and  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption, chiefly  among  soldiers  and  mariners  drafted  from  all 
classes  to  perform  neutrality  guard  duty,  and  a  groAving  competition 
from  match-producing  countries.  The  great  decrease  in  export  of 
wrapping  paper  and  wood  pulp  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  production 
in  Europe  and  a  sharp  advance  in  prices,  and  probably  also  to  in- 
creased exports  from  Canada. 

The  increase  of  more  than  $500,000  in  the  export  of  iron  and  steel 
products  was  due  almost  entirel}^  to  the  increased  use  and  more  gen- 
eral application  of  ball  bearings. 

Comparative  Figures  of  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  folloAving  table  shows  the  principal  items  invoiced  at  Gote- 
borg for  the  United  States  and  possessions  during  the  past  tw'o  years: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

rOE  XraiTED  STATES. 

$1,590 

FOE  UNITED  STATES— COntd. 

Hides  and  skins— Continued. 
Cattle  hides- 
Dry 

$57, 179 
81,340 

Ammunition 

$103, 719 
912 
484 
240 

31,024 

7,3S7 

260,632 

Blinds 

S27 

533 

1,620 

32, 198 

4,847 
14, S6d 
4,840 
4,288 

Bricks 

Green 

Clothespins 

other 

$80,903 
1,004,345 

Fish: 

Skinned  and  boned 

Iron  and  steel: 

Ball  bearings 

31.5,548 

1,024 

19,413 

53,239 

Herring 

Castings 

Mackerel 

Ferromanganese      

1,084 

other 

Ferrosillcon 

Flowers,  crude 

216 

Hides  and  skins: 

29, 159 

Hollow  drill  steel 

17,528 

Calfskins- 
Dry 

Machines,  machinerj',  and 
parts  of. 

16, 602 

49, 304 

Green 

289,455       293!  830  ■ 

Nails 

13. 733 

20,985 
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Articles. 


FOK  UNITED  STATES— COntd, 

Iron  and  steel— Continued. 

Pig  iron 

Rolled  or  hammered  bar 
iron 

Scrap  iron 

Steel  bars,  Bessemer  and 
Siemens-Martin 

Steel  blooms  and  billets... 

Strips 

Tubes 

Wire  rods 

Linen  goods 

Matches 

Oils: 

Creosote 

Fusel 

Paper,  books,  etc.: 

15ooks  and  otber  printed 
matter 

Cardboards  and  leatlier- 
boards 

Filtering  paper , 

Photographic  paper 

Printing  paper , 

Wrapping  paper , 

Potash  and  soda: 

Carbonate  of , 

Caustic 

Sawdust , 

Spirits: 

Ale  and  porter , 

Brandy 

Whisky 

Punch 


1914 


8112,945 
2,598 

12,.S!11 
30. 64.3 
185, 264 


23,658 
657 

482,868 


3,236 


3,117 


4,411 
9,569 


29, 414 
291,522 


26, 438 


12,829 

660 

609 

1,993 


$1, 793 

56,132 

2,780 

12,379 
64,505 
183, 278 
627 
33,417 
283 
390, 145 

9,767 
51,689 


3,632 

2,868 
21,095 
15, 053 
21,416 
96, 576 

1,433 
12, 092 
12, 502 

4,562 
305 


Articles. 


FOE  xmiTED  STATES— COntd. 


Tombstones 

Wood  flour 

Wood  pulp: 

Mechanically  ground. 

Chemical  bleiched 

Chemical  unbleached. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FOR  PnaiPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Leatherboards. . . 

Machines 

Matches 

Marine  engines.., 

Nails 

Paper: 

Printing 

Wrapping... 
All  other  articles. 


Total 

FOR  HAWAIIAN  LSLANDS. 

Matches 

FOE  PORTO  RICO. 


Furniture. 
Matches . . . 


Total. 


1159 
12, 652 

5  779 

2, 262'  423 

836, 543 

7,427 


5,641,314 


6,359 

4, 268 
337 


357 
109 


11,430 


2,581 


175 
4,494 


1915 


«9, 583 
15,984 

9,990 

932,393 

606, 711 

28,463 


4,068,415 


157 
143 


1,029 

45 
1,040 


2,414 


5,926 


7,184 


4,669 


7,184 


Exports  from  Malmo  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Malmo  to  the  United  States  increased 
from  $485,090  in  1914  to  $774,315  in  1915.  This  gain  was  due  to  the 
shipments  of  flax  and  tow,  $318,541,  and  fur  skins,  $130,617,  against 
none  for  1914.  The  articles  and  their  value  invoiced  at  the  agency 
for  the  United  States  and  possessions  during  the  past  two  years 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


FOR  UNITED  STATES. 


Books 

Cocoa  butter 

Enameled  ware 

Flax  and  tow 

Fur  skins 

Galalith 

Glue  stock 

Ilides  and  skins 

Instruments,  scientific. 

Machinery 

Matches 

Milk  powder 

Moss,  prepared 

Oil: 

Fusel 

Creosote 

Paper: 

White 

Glazed  printing 

Tissue 


1914 


$15, 776 

6, 852 

260, 525 


55, 199 


12, 692 
6,662 
21 , 375 


939 

4,053 
943 


$192, 409 

318,541 

130,617 

506 

2,527 

25. 655 

696 

6, 640 

2,700 


296 
2,127 


1,178 
"7i3 


Articles. 


FOR  tTOITED   STATES— COntd. 


Paper— Continued. 

Wrapping 

Pulp  board 

Punch  and  brandy . 
Seeds: 

Alfalfa 

Sugar  beets 

Sodium 

Stones,  tomb 

Whiling 

Wood  pulp 

Wool... 

All  other  articles 


Total 

To  Philippine  Islands. 
To  Hawaiian  Islands. . 


Grand  total. 


1914 


$G2, 269 

986 

3,738 


4.021 


3,956 

630 

21,931 

1,695 
848 


485,090 
547 


485,637 


1915 


$51,014 

""'i,'883 

30,385 


6,295 
'2i5 


774,315 

3,638 

207 


778,160 
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